3.   WILLIAM LANGLAND
are many passages in the A-text which are puzzling, till the
B-text explains them by showing us what was all along in the
writer's mind.
One scrap of information which has escaped Crowley's
search is important. At the end of one manuscript1 there is,
in a hand of the early Fifteenth Century, a short Latin Chronicle
of the events of the late Thirteenth and first half of the Fourteenth
Centuries. The events recorded show that this Chronicle was
compiled by some well-informed person specially interested
in the history of the South Welsh border. At the end, in a hand
closely resembling, if not identical with, the preceding
Chronicle entries, is a Latin note that 'the father of William
Langland, Stacy [i.e. Eustace] de Rokayle, was a gentleman,
and lived at Shipton-under-Wychwood, holding land of the
Lord Despenser in Oxfordshire, and the aforesaid William
wrote Perjs ploughman!. Independent evidence proves that
Eustace de Rokayle did live at Shipton in Oxfordshire, and that
his family were adherents of the Despensers, the great lords of
the Welsh Border, patrons of the monasteries of Great Malvern
and Tewkesbury. To doubt the truth of this statement as to
William's parentage because he did not take his father's sur-
name is again an anachronism; even two centuries later a son
often did not take his father's surname, and in Piers Plowman
itself the poet discusses the circumstances under which it is
unreasonable for a son to 'refuse his sire's surname'. William
may, of course, have been illegitimate, but the change in sur-
name is in itself no reason to presume this.
This early Fifteenth Century note is very good evidence;
the script shows that it cannot be very much later than the
poet's death. If the note had connected him with some member
of the Langland family (which was well known in the West
Country), it might have been guesswork. But what is likely to
have led the writer of the note to say that William Langland was
a son of Eustace de Rokayle, save the fact that he was?
In the latest version of the poem, the poet tells us that his
1 MS. 0.4.1, now in Trinity College, Dublin. But there is nothing to connect
the note, or the Chronicle, with Ireland, as has been rashly assumed. Its
affinities are with the South Welsh Border.
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